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Staat und Gesellschaft der Neueren Zeit (bis zur Franzosischen 
Revolution). Von Fr. v. Bezold, E. Gothein und R. Koser. 
[Die Kultur der Gegenwart, ihre Entwicklung und ihre Ziele. 
Herausgegeben von Paul Hinneberg. Teil II., Abteilung V.. 
I.] (Berlin und Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1908. Pp. vi, 349.) 

The above volume is interesting even if " read by title " alone. In 
the first place it is one of the numerous synthetic co-operative works of 
which German scholarship is turning out its full share in competition 
with French, English, Danish and American scholars, after having made 
its impress on scholarly methods by an almost scholastic exploitation 
of narrow fields or selected topics. Co-operative writing of general his- 
tories is now the mode in Germany and the German when he thinks he 
is leading or when he knows he is imitating a movement leads far and 
imitates to exaggeration. In the second place, Dr. Hinneberg and his 
collaborators are writing to explain the cultural as well as the political 
basis of present-day civilization. The watchword is no longer simply 
" Staat " or " Politik " or " Diplomatic " or " Verfassung und Verwal- 
tung " or " Heer und Beamtentum ". It is " Gesellschaft " or " Kultur " 
and in the thirty-third degree sounds to the straining ears of the neo- 
phyte like " Social-psychologische und volkswirthschaftliche Kultur- 
einfliisse mit besonderer Rticksicht auf . . . ", perhaps it is art, perhaps 
it is literature, perhaps it is religio-theological doctrines. It is with some 
such battle-cry that the chariot of Dr. Hinneberg and his publishers and 
collaborators drawn by the spirit of Lamprecht and the shade of Ranke 
dashes into the arena armed with a many-volumed explanation of 
present-day political and social life. A fuller explanation of the scope 
and intent of the work than can be given here will be found in the 
publishers' announcement. 

In the present volume, Dr. Bezold treats the period from the Italian 
wars of the 1490's to the beginning of anthropology and Copernicus and 
achieves originality by not repeating any of the excellencies which 
make his volume on the Reformation one of the most usable in the 
Oncken series. Dr. Gothein, already favorably known for his study of 
Loyola, plunges into the thick of the doctrinal controversies, sectarian 
strifes and mystical movements of the period of the Counter-reforma- 
tion and emerges with the beginnings of toleration, science and a non- 
theological philosophy as his booty. His contribution though heavy 
reading is, on the whole, the most novel and suggestive part of the 
volume. Then comes Dr. Koser, than whom no one knows better the 
political history of the eighteenth century, and carries war and diplo- 
macy sturdily through from Louis XIV. to the American Revolution 
and the Dutch War of 1787. His nineteen pages on Social Classes, and 
Dominance of French Culture, are scarcely an adequate expression of 
what modern times owe to the eighteenth century. 

Each contributor appends to his essay a brief bibliography chiefly 
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of secondary works. The book is printed in Roman type and has the 
best index that the reviewer has seen in a German historical work. 
There are several misprints in English and French names (pp. 230 and 
332). 

The disappointment of the reviewer in the work has a twofold basis. 
It gives almost no treatment of many important names and topics, e. g., 
Locke, Bayle, " Aufklarung ", Leibnitz, Illuminati, Rosicrucians, the 
founding of the University of Gottingen, etc. There is something 
wrong with a historian's sense of proportion and perspective when he 
omits Newton and includes all the political and dynastic small fry, and 
gives Ficino as much space as Voltaire and that totally inadequate 
even for Ficino if he is to be included. In the second place, when the 
essential and expected is treated, the matter is so scattered and inade- 
quate in many cases that no well rounded concept of the man or move- 
ment stands forth in the readers mind, cf., e. g., Bellarmin, Calvin, Pico 
di Mirandola. History in the making may seem to have no more pattern 
or plan than a hit-or-miss rag carpet but history made some centuries 
ago ought by this time to begin to show, in its warp and woof, what 
was enduring and worth while. 

G. S. F. 

Venice: Its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the 
Fall of the Republic. By Pompeo Molmenti. Translated by 
Horatio F. Brown. Part III., Volumes I. and II. The 
Decadence. (London: John Murray; Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
and Company. 1908. Pp. viii, 229 ; viii, 236.) 
The two volumes with which Signor Molmenti concludes his monu- 
mental study of Venetian civilization denote no departure from the 
method followed in the earlier sections. It is the decadence, the two 
centuries preceding the overthrow of the Republic by Napoleon, which 
is here treated. The development and bloom of the state are doubtless 
periods of intenser interest, but the slow death, a death by inches, which 
overtook the Republic of St. Mark, is not without many moving and 
dramatic moments. By these however the author, following his plan of 
avoiding political issues, does not set great store. We may justly ques- 
tion whether even in a book devoted to manners some place should not 
have been found for the remarkable struggle which Venice continued to 
wage with the Turks, and for something more than the trivial account, 
offered at the close, of the crisis which planted the French Tree of 
Liberty upon the square of St. Mark. The vague phrases with which 
the author treats this culminating event might lead one to think that he 
wrote not as an historian, but as a patriot resolved to draw the curtain 
of decency over a shameful situation. 

Most certainly the gaps in this last installment of the story of Venice 
are as frequent and inexplicable as in the earlier parts, but, overlooking 



